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THIS HORSE WAS TAKEN FROM A CCAL PEDLAR CHRISTMAS WEEK AND GIVEN TEN DAYS OF COMFORT. 
HE WAS BLIND, AND HAD HEAVES VERY BADLY. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


me 


Thoughts for the New Year. 

The new year is not present with us only a new 
day. So it will be continually; we shall see but 
one day at a time. If each day is lived 
aright the whole year will be right; if each day is 
wrong the year will be all wrong. Each 
day is a white page to be written; write it beauti- 
fully and the book of the year will be beautiful.— 
J. H. Briss: 


Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 


* * * * *k 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime,— 

Not failure, but low aim is crime. 
—JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


He, perhaps, shows the greatest wisdom in 
matters of conduct who, declining to pin his vir- 
tuous resolutions to the artificial restrictions of a 
calendar, has the enduring determination to be- 
gin a new year with every new day.—H. 8. 


These are the gifts I ask of thee, Spirit serene. 

Strength for the daily task; 

Courage to face the road; 

Good cheer to help me pant the traveller’s load: 

And for the hours of rest that come Dee 

An inward joy in all things heard and seen. 
—HrEnry vAN Dyke. 


I see not a step before me, 
As I tread on another year; 
But the past is all in God’s keeping, - 
The future His mercy shall clear; 
And what looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. | 
—Mary G. BRAINERD. 


I am always content with that which happens 


for I think that what God chooses is better than 
what I choose.—EPictTITUwUs. 


generous help given us. 


Bought 


Mare, lame, old, used on ee wagon. 
Christmas week for $8.00. 7 ee as 


Christmas for Horses. 


On this our fifth year of a special work for 
horses at the Christmas season, we have had 
reason to be very grateful to our friends for the 
. Last year there was a 
misunderstanding about our work. The Mass- 
achusetts S. P. C. A. having advertised~ a 
“Christmas tree for horses”? in P. O. Square, 
some of those who were intending to send us a 
donation for.our usual Christmas work for horses 
confused that appeal with the Christmas work 
of the Animal Rescue League, and did not help 
us, afterward telling us of their mistake. 
We have had some difficulty in making it clear 
to the public that the League’s work was not 
and is not a Christmas tree for horses, but the 
daily papers have been very. kind in granting 
us space to give a little account of what our 
work really is. 

Not only in these days when so many and so 
great calls are constantly being made for help 
for human beings, but at all times, even going 
back to the days when we first started the 
Animal Rescue League, we have felt very 
strongly that in work done for the so-called 
lower animals (were any fourfooted animals ever 
so low, so savage, as the men, if you can call them 
men, who ravaged and destroyed Belgium?) the 
utmost care should be exercised in the expendi- 
ture of money given for the purpose of rescuing 
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and relieving animals from suffering. We real- 
ized that this money was given us to help those 
animals that were neglected, starved, forsaken, 
and we have applied it to just that purpose. 
Some complaints have been made because we 
have so many cats put to death, but when we 
ask such critics to tell us what we can do with 
these thousands of cats and kittens that no one 
is taking good care of, cats that are without 
shelter at night, excepting as they can creep 
into some cellar or hole, and that depend on 
the very uncertain chance of scraps they pick 
up in back yards in order to keep starvation at 
bay, we can get no satisfactory reply. 

It is the same with our work for horses. One 
would hardly believe how many men and 
women there are who think they are humane 
but would rather let an old horse finish out his 
days in a cold shed or barn, half starved and 


Underfed, abused, bad feet. Taken from a cart in W. 
Roxbury, kept over the Christmas and New Year holi- 
days. Paid $7.00. 
abused by a hard-hearted farmer, or a foreign 
pedlar who never knew how to harness a horse 
until he came to this country, and who regards 
his horse only asa machine, than to have him 
mercifully killed. This is the reason why so 
many old, feeble, sore-footed, stiff-legged horses 
are seen in city and country—because well-off 
owners thought they were ‘‘too good to kill’’— 
but not too good to condemn to months of abject 
misery, every day a torture, and this is why the 
League makes it a special work to get hold of 
as many as possible of these unfortunate victims 
of man’s ignorance and thoughtless cruelty, and 
release them from their bondage of painful labor. 


Old barn, visited Christmas forenoon, ten stalls let out 
to individual horse owners. 

Last year our men fitted 900 bags with a 
generous feed of ground carrots, apples, bran 
and crushed oats. This year we filled over 1,300 
such bags and gave them all out between noon- 
time of the day before Christmas and one 
o'clock. of Christmas day. Our motor cars 
visited during this time the market places, and 
wherever horses of pedlars and cab men were 
kept standing Christmas eve, also 20 stables, 
these stables being in Boston, East and South 
Boston, Charlestown, Chelsea, Cambridge and 
Dorchester. 

In one stable the owner of the horses had 
just gone into bankruptcy. His horses were 
all mortgaged, and were starving. There was 
only a very little hay in the stable when our 
agent got there, the day before Christmas, but 
the horses could not be taken away until two or 
three days later. Our agent left feed for two 
days, beginning the forenoon of Monday. 


SRE EN Sooss 


Old horse bought Christmas eve, $7.00; diseased joints. 
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This horse had had three broken ribs and an abscess was 
forming on his side. Was taken from an express wagon 
Christmas eve. Paid $12.00 to get him. 


In several poor stables there was nothing 
but hay and the horses ate ravenously their 
Christmas treat. Of course our agent will 
follow up these cases. 

In one stable we visited on Christmas eve 
there was a most pathetic looking old white 
horse unfit for work, but kept along from day to 
day, though the owner did not dare to have him 
used in the day time as he had been complained 
of. What he did with him at night we cannot 
say, but we have our opinion, and it was cer- 
tainly a greater happiness to us than any Christ- 
mas gift we could have received when before 
we left that stable our agent, Mr. MacDonald, 
came out leading the horse we had felt so badly 
about, saying, “I have bought him for seven 
dollars.” 


_ Old, thin, lame in both front feet, but was being used 
in a milk wagon in Stoneham. Paid $7.00. 


One of our agents, Theodore Sanders, who 
has been with us sixteen years and has always 
been ready for any emergency call, left the car 
he was on and led the horse through the slush 
and rain to the stable of the Work Horse Relief 
Association on Northampton Street where Mr. 
Henry C. Merwin had kindly granted us per- 
mission to keep over the holidays as many 
horses as could be cared for in the stalls then 
vacant. 

Two other similar cases were found in stables 
Christmas forenoon and purchased and led to 
the above comfortable retreat, where the horses 
of poor men are taken free and kept until. they 
recover, or sometimes are sent out to our Home 


~of Rest for Horses in Dedham to recuperate. 


The money sent us being more than was neces- 
sary to feed such horses as our agent thought 
needed our help, he began before Christmas to 


Horse found in a stable Christmas morning, thin, had 
been cast the previous night bruising the right eye so that 
it was entirely closed. His hip was also very badly cut up. 


Somerville construction horse. Paid $5.00. 


make a very careful search in and out of town 
for horses we could purchase and save from the 
miseries of another winter. He has succeeded 
in securing up to present date, January 6, with 
our Christmas Fund, thirty horses that were 
being either offered for sale or kept along in 
dark corners of stables just as near starvation as 
they could be kept, and live. Besides these he 
found, as he does all through the year, horses 
that have chronic lameness or other diseased — 
conditions, and are kept on the chance of trading 
them off to some up-country dealer for a fairly 
good price, as, to the ignorant eye, they look in 
good condition. 
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Owner failed and was being 
Our agent bought horse for $7.00. 


Lame, blind in both eyes. 


sold out. 


These Christmas visits to the stables give an 
opportunity to get in touch with men who hire 
and who own horses, and through them other 
men with old horses are reached in smaller 
stables and sheds out of town that otherwise we 
should not hear of, thus all through the year the 
suffering of horses is lessened through our 
Christmas work. 

We particularly want all our friends who 
have contributed toward this Christmas for 
horses to learn through this article the value of 
the work. We want them to know that the 
pennies or the dollars they give, not infrequently 
at a sacrifice to themselves of some comfort or 
pleasure, are most carefully expended. We 
wish they could follow us in every bit of this 
work, and see that not a dollar is wasted or 
spent for show. 

I felt afraid when I followed our agent 
Christmas eve into one good looking stable where 
he told us that eighty horses were kept, and saw 
some fat, well-cared-for horses standing in their 
stalls (which stalls by the way, looked much too 
narrow for comfort) that we were not carrying 
out the purpose of our work—giving treats to 
horses that needed them, but I soon changed my 
mind for it seemed that in this stable the stalls 
were let out to different men, some of whom 
fed their horses well, while others were not able 
to do so, and it was here, in a very dark corner, 
that one of the old and lame horses we purchased 
was found. It was at this stable, too, where a 
foreigner came running after us just as we were 


about to leave, asking for a bag for his horse 
which had just come in, and we had not seen 
him. 

In another stable we visited the horses were 
not only on the second floor, which is the dan- 
gerous custom in most stables, but there was a 
third floor and we felt our way in darkness up a 
second run to find fifteen or twenty horses 
stabled where, should a fire break out, not one 
of them would have a chance to escape. 

Surely our city government, our state officials, 
“Strain at gnats,” but “swallow camels.” 
Were one-tenth of the efforts that are made to 
license cats transferred to the question of the 
stabling of horses, there would be more sense 
and more humanity shown, and, doubtless, the 
lives of many valuable horses: saved from a 
cruel death. 

There were three of us visitors, Mr. Smith, 
Miss Florence Jarves, who is a League member 
devoted to horses and all animals, and myself, 
but owing to the fact that the night was dark 
and rainy and Mr. Smith and I had a long ride 
to take through country roads, we gave up our 
trip after visiting three stables and the market 
district, cut loose from the men and the League 
motors, and made our way home, arriving a 
little before midnight. Our agent told us he 
had taken us to the best stables as the worst 
were outside the city, and as we motored along 
the dark way my thoughts were with the poor 
horses toiling up the dark and dismal runways 


eats 
i 


— 


Used by a grocer in Malden, although he was suffering 
from an incurable lameness. Paid $11.00 in order to secure 
him at once, and kept him over the holidays. 
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to narrow stalls night after night and year after 
year many of them with never a word of kind- 
ness or appreciation of their faithful, unpaid 
toil, until on the other side of the dark river of 
death, they hear—we hope and trust, the words 
—‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant— 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’”—A. H.S. 


“‘Now just within the gates of Paradise a green field lies, 
’Mid groves and streams. In this 
The shades of horses worn in service here 
Do graze in peace and drink the waters clear, 
In state of equine bliss. 


‘‘As once St. Peter barred a spirit’s way,— 
Conscience accused of many kinds of sin,— 
Out spake a stage-horse phantom, ‘This man, lo, 
Walked, rather than increase my earthly woe!’ 
Then cried the Saint, ‘Come in!’”’ 


“Behold we know not anything 
We only trust that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


# |IBUNGALOW NOTES] 


PINE RipGs, December 16.—Winter has set 
in early. Scarcely had we got through with our 


Annual Fair before the snow came. My little 
ear that has been such a comfort and help to me 
all through the fall and up to this last snow has 
had to be laid aside and the early morning rush 
for a train reluctantly resumed. Taking off 
nearly all the trains between Dedham ahd Boston 
is one of the discomforts caused by the war—a 
minor one, no doubt, but hard on those who feel 


obliged to be in the city at a reasonably early 
hour yet do not enjoy getting up and dressing 
by “candle light”’ and hurrying off almost before 
the sun is well out of its bed behind the highest 
Blue Hill. 

Yet there is a compensation—Dandy in the 
sleigh. Good, lovable Dandy, who trots along 
with such spirit and apparent enjoyment, tak- 
ing us in our comfortable, high backed, old- 
fashioned sleigh to and from the train. I am 
almost ashamed to say that I have felt no 
economy induced by the war so deeply as I 
felt the disappointment Dandy showed on Friday 
last when I got out of the sleigh and did not go 
to him as I always did last winter with a lump 
of sugar. Dandy turned his head, looked at 
me reproachfully and for a moment refused to 
go on with the sleigh to the barn. He could not 
believe I was going to disappoint him, and I am 
afraid he did not understand my abject apologies. 

To-day being my day of rest I hesitated about 
going out, but Davie Lindsay began teasing me 
to take him for a walk as soon as I finished break- 
fast. Davie is curious about this, for when I 
am away he will walk out with other members of 
the household, but if I am at home it is difficult 
for any one to get him beyond the doorsteps. 
It seems as if he said to himself,—‘‘ She is in the 
house and She can go with me just as well as not 
if she has a mind to,” so he keeps begging and 
teasing until, rendered desparate, I put on my 
boots and, to-day, overshoes, and slip over the 
ice and wade through snow until I think Davie 
has had a sufficient walk. It is impossible to 
shovel paths through the woods or even through 
the whole of our little cemetery, but we got some 
paths made, and the crust of the snow was hard 
enough to bear me up over other trails I wanted 
to follow. 

I went as far as the little stone house we call 
the Retreat, a part of Pine Ridge Cemetery, and 
there I found a window broken which was evi- 
dently the result of a bullet fired by one of the 
careless or mischievious “sportsmen”? who ram- 
ble about the woods across Jenny’s Lane. It is 
possible some man or boy was taking a long dis- 
tance shot at one of our dear feathered friends 
that we have fed every year in this cemetery. 
As I walked through the woods I heard the 
chickadees, and I know there is one beautiful 
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The Retreat in Winter. 


pheasant left alive, for he came to-day up to the 
bungalow and I saw him pecking diligently at 
some grain we had put under our bird table 
hoping he might come there for his breakfast. 
He was there quite a long time. Smaller birds 
came to the table, and a squirrel sat on the shelf 
above him. A black cat, probably belonging to 
a neighbor, came and sat down near our door- 
step and watched the birds but I could not see 
that he made any effort to catch one or that they 
were afraid of him. 

I finished my walk at the barn. Perkins was 
just taking a large gray horse out of one of the 
box stalls to the watering-trough. He is a new 
guest and if ever a horse needed a rest he does. 
He belongs to a pedlar who was urged by a 
kind-hearted woman to send this horse to us for 
amonth’s vacation. I fear it will take more than 
a month to put him in condition for work; 
indeed I doubt if he ever ought to go back as he 
is getting old and his legs are stiff and swollen. 

I think that he must have been some one’s pet 
once, for he came up to me and put out his nose 
as if he expected me to have something good for 
him, and again I felt the deprivation of sugar 
which has always been so plentiful and cheap that 
it never occurred to me it was a luxury. 

The smaller animals are feeling the effects 
of the high cost of living. We are getting many 
cats and some dogs at Carver Street that have 
been almost starved, and last night an unusual 
visit was made us here at the bungalow. What 
with our distance from the street and village 
and our very quiet home life a caller in the eve- 
ning is so unusual that we were astonished to 


hear a knock at our front door. Upon opening 
the door a man stood outside, holding in his 
arms a medium sized mongrel hound. The man 
looked apologetic; the dog gazed at us curiously 
with wide, sad eyes. ‘‘This dog,’ said the man, 
“belongs to some one that’s starving him to death 
and he keeps running over to my house to be fed. 
We don’t want him, but we hate to see him 
starve so I’ve brought him to you.”’ 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow replied that he 
could leave the dog at the caretaker’s house below 
and he would be attended to. As the man 
turned to go he said, ‘‘Perhaps you don’t re- 
member you got after me about a horse once. 
I had it killed. ’Twasn’t really my fault he was 
so thin.’?’ When I thought how this man had 
come two miles a cold evening to bring us a 
starving dog I believed him, though I recalled 
that at the time I was inclined to think him to 
to blame about the horse. 

This happened last evening. The dog has 
settled down very contentedly in Perkins’ 
house, but it has been necessary to put a curb 
on his appetite, otherwise he would have eaten 
all day. He is young, and affectionate, and 
a good home can probably be found for him. 

December 17.—Snowing again and_ birds 
coming in flocks—mostly English sparrows, but 
a few chickadees, a pair of nuthatches, perhaps 
the same pair that nested last spring in the bird 
house near my bedroom window; ten blue 
jays, one pheasant, and one crow. I think the 
crow must be our old friend Jim as he came so 
near the bungalow, and I am afraid he has been 
shot at as he appears to be lame. There must 
have been a great slaughter of crows in Dedham 
or Needham woods for we. usually have six or 
eight of them in our woods and this one crow 
sitting forlorn on a cedar tree looking longingly 
at the bird table yet not venturing to fly quite 
so near the bungalow is all I have seen so far this 
winter. There are only two squirrels to be seen 
and last winter there was never a day we did not 
have at least five visit our window shelves and 
bird table. I cannot say I regret them as they 
ate up so much of the food put out for the birds, 
and it seemed impossible to prevent it.. 

If we had only the useful birds and animals to 
feed, and if the greedy, useless, troublesome ones 
would stay away—but how can we expect these 
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animals and birds to be better than human 
beings? 

Some one from whom I expected different 
feeling expressed doubt about our giving a 
Christmas dinner to poor horses. I asked him 
if he did not think they deserved it more than 
the drunkards and thieves and tramps and lazy, 
shiftless men who were given a fine Christmas 
dinner in our prisons and by the Salvation Army. 
He did not reply, and I suppose he continues 
to think that one good feed, though given at a 
time when the horses we seek out are particu- 
larly likely to be neglected, is a foolish waste of 
money. There are other things done for horses 
that seem to me a great deal more useless and 
foolish—but we cannot all be of one mind. 

December 30.—The thermometer went down 
to thirteen below zero last night—the coldest 
night I ever remember. I hear the birds’ bills 
pecking away on my window shelves as I write 
but the window next my desk is so thickly 
frosted that I cannot see what birds are there. 
I heard the chirp of the winter chippie so I know 
this cold weather has brought him back to the 
bungalow. 

It is half past ten in the forenoon. The Man- 
of-the-Bungalow just came in my room and said, 
to encourage me, that ‘‘it has got up to seven 
below, perhaps it may get up to zero before 
noon!”’ Perkins reports that all is well in the 
barn. We had a special double lining—if I 
may call it so—put in the walls where the stalls 
are, and we consider that we have a very warm 
barn. The hens have a comfortable house of 
their own and have had a warm breakfast. 
Perkins tells me that our old friend Jim Crow has 
come back to the hen yard, bringing, as he did 
before, several friends with him. The lame 
crow I saw must have been one of the strangers. 

The chickadees are very busy with the beef 
fat, solid pieces of which we put up on several 
trees near the bungalow. instead of beef suet 
which costs much more. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that whereas the English sparrows never 
seemed to care for the suet, they now alight 
like a swarm of bees on the beef fat and devour 
it. Whether this is due to the fact that the 
weather is unusually cold and other food is more 
scarce, or whether they find a difference between 
the solid fat and the more solid suet, I do not 


know, but I am glad to see that the chickadees 
and woodpeckers come just the same, and man- 
age to get in their turn with the blue Jays, 
sparrows and squirrels. 

Davie Lindsay’s nerves are entirely: upset by 
such weather. He does not want to look out 
the door. He will hardly eat unless I bring his 
dish in my room and put it down on the rug 
near his bed. He has that air of seeing some- 
thing we do not see—I call it seeing ghosts, and 
he wanders uneasily about from one room to 
another, always carefully avoiding the side of 
the living room where the log are’ burning 
brightly in the fireplace. He is terribly afraid 
of this open fire, and goes around the further 
side of the room to get into the kitchen, keep- 
ing one eye fearfully turned toward the fire 
as if he expected it to come after him. He 
is a great contrast to our beautiful Nora, an 
Irish setter, who liked nothing better than to 
stretch herself out on the rug in front of the fire’ 
until her paws or her head would be so hot I 
could hardly bear my hand on her and would 
have to drag her away. 

I have just looked out through an opening 
in the frost on one of my windows and have seen 
that a blue jay, some sparrows and a junco have 
found the grain that Perkins put under a cedar 
tree expressly for the pheasant. Evidently if 
he doesn’t come soon there will be nothing left 
for him. 

I do not dare to dwell in my thoughts on the 
men, women, children and animals that are 
suffering to-day with cold and hunger, ard no 
chance of relief. It is wel’ for us to think of 
the suffering in the world as much as is necessary 
in order to impel us to do all we possibly can to 
relieve it, and after that to try to dismiss it 
from our minds, otherwise we should never 
know a happy moment. But I observe that 
there are people who lament over suffering yet 
never make any effort worth mentioning to re- 
lieve it. There are others who scarcely think of 
it at all, while others allow the suffering they 
hear and know of to darken their days and 
nights, giving meanwhile all they are able to 
help remedy it. What we all need to cultivate 
is practical sympathy—willingness to sacrifice 
something and to give generously of our time and 
our means, yet still to allow ourselves some happy 
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moments, when innocent pleasures of life glad- 
den our hearts, and the beauty of the universe 
lifts us for a time above the many tragedies that 
lie in wait for us wherever we turn. 

We sit by our comfortable fireside and read 
about the Halifax tragedy but while we sym- 
pathize deeply with the sufferers we cannot be- 
gin to realize what it means to those who were 
init. Let us hope that every one who has heard 
of it has done something toward mitigating the 
misery of the homeless, impoverished men and 
women, and the terror-stricken, shelterless, 
starving animals that participated in this great 
disaster. It was James Freeman Clarke who 
said,—‘‘ Angel opportunities come to us every 
day and we entertain them unawares.’’ And 
George Eliot said, ‘‘The golden moments in the 
stream of life rush past us, and we see nothing 
but sand; the angels come to visit us and we 
only know them when they are gone.”’ 

Every such great disaster to our fellow 
creatures as this recent one in Halifax gives us 
an opportunity. Shall we not embrace the op- 
portunity and end the old and begin the new 
year with deeds that will be a pleasant memory? 

4.30 P. M.—I have been writing at odd mo- 
ments on this and other matter all day. Now 
the sun has set behind the hills and the whole 
west is a golden glow. I asked Perkins to re- 
plenish the birds’ feeding places so that they 
could get an early breakfast. They have all 
gone now but one little chippie who is getting 
his supper on the shelf just outside my window, 
from which the frost has nearly melted. I 
wonder if it is the same little chippie who all 
last winter stayed until every other bird had 
gone and had a late supper all by himself. The 
English sparrows fly into the warm barn; the 
juncos go into the deep wood shed; but my 
little chippie must crawl into the shelter of a 
cedar or pine tree, rocked by bitter winds, and 
cling to a branch with his tiny feet until dawn. 
How can any one be cruel to a tender little bird, 
or be even indifferent to their comfort in these 
bitterly cold days! 

The-Man-of-the-Bungalow has taken Davie 
Lindsay out for a long walk. Now Davie has 
gone for a nap on his new bed which is on the 
floor beside my bed. The living-room is aglow 
with fire light and electric light and the Man-of- 


the-Bungalow is ready to read aloud to me while 
I knit on a ‘‘comforter” for any soldier who may 
need it. JI am sorry I have not kept account 
of how many I have knit, though, after all, I fear 
the record would be disappointing as I cannot 
devote very much time to this pleasant work. 

And now as I finish my last Bungalow Notes 
for 1917 what wish can I send to my friends? 
Shall I wish you a ‘“‘ Happy New Year” knowing 
of the cloud that rests now so heavily on every 
thinking person? Better should I repeat those 
oft-quoted words of Carlyle: 

‘There is in man a Higher than love of Hap- 
piness: he can do without happiness and instead 
thereof find Blessedness. Was it not to preach 
forth this same Higher that sages and martyrs, 
the Poet and the Priest in all times have spoken 
and suffered, bearing testimony through life 
and through death of the Godlike that is in 
man and how in the Godlike only has he strength 
and freedom.” 

So let our new year wish be for Blessedness, 
and perhaps happiness will come when we least 
expect it.—A. H. 5S. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


zs 


Such Fun! 


It was past the usual time for Tony to come 
home to dinner, and Aunt Kate went to the door 
to see if he were in sight. 

There he was, turning the corner and running 
along, smiling as usual, and looking as if he 
thought this world a very pleasant place. 

“Am I late, Auntie? I’ve been having such 
a’ventures—such lovely fun. London is a nice 
place; there’s ’ventures happening every day.’”’ 

“What a boy you are to be sure!”’ replied Mrs. 
Bishop. ‘‘Ishould have thought you would have 
been frightened enough in our busy streets, and 
glad to get straight home from school as fast as 
you could. It’s all so different from what you 
have been used to in the country.” 

For Tony had only been staying with his aunt 
and uncle three weeks, and the boy had taken 
to his new school and his new home in a most 
surprising manner. During the first week he 
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had startled them by bringing in at dinner-time 
a half-starved kitten, who had begged for his 
pity and his love; and somehow that kitten was 
allowed to remain, though neither Mrs. Bishop 
nor her husband had ever dreamt of keeping a 
cat. But Tony’s way of pleading for the little 
creature carried the day, and now, while Aunt 
Kitty was telling him to wash his hands and be 
quick, or his dinner would be cold and he would 
not have time, he was off to the kitchen to get 
pussy her dinner first. Then quickly he was 
back, all eager to tell of his morning’s adventures. 

First he had come across a little fox-terrier with 
a big stone in his mouth. He was out by himself 
and he wanted a game; there was no one to play 
with him. He put the stone down in front of 
several people, but they didn’t take any notice— 
they were looking out for their omnibus, and 
were not wanting to play with stray dogs. But 
Tony said to himself, ‘‘I will see if he wants me 
to throw the stone’’; and he found that was just 
the right thing, and the two had great fun. 
“Then I thought he ought to go home, and I said 
‘Go home!’ and he seemed to understand; and I 
went too to see where he lived, and he barked at a 
door and I rang the bell, and a lady came and 
said, ‘Oh, Billy, you bad dog to stay out so 
long!’ And Auntie, she thanked me for bringing 
him home, and she gave me some funny-looking 
nuts. So I put them in my pocket and ran, and 
was nearly late for school. 
home I went through the park you know, because 
a boy told me it was a short cut; and I sat for a 
minute on a seat, and what do you think?— 
all of a sudden there was a little squirrel on the 
seat too, and he put his face right into my coat- 
pocket and got out one of those long nuts the 
lady gave me, and scampered on to the grass and 
cracked it and ate it. Wasn’t it fun? and wasn’t 
it lucky there was something in my pocket? And 
I was feeding him, and then a little girl came to 
the seat, and she seemed so sad that she hadn’t 
any nuts for the squirrels, so I said, ‘Here, you 
may have the rest of them, and I must be quick 
home.’ She was so pleased. I must write and 
tell mother about those squirrels, Auntie.”’ | 

“Yes, dear, you shall; but you really must be 
‘careful what you do and whom you talk to in 
London.” 


Well, then, coming 


“Why, Auntie, have I done anything wrong?”’ 

‘‘No, no, child; of course not. But I don’t 
know what you will be doing next; you don’t 
seem afraid of anybody. You are getting no 
dinner, either, with all this chatter.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I have had plenty. But that wasn’t 
all—I must tell you about the crowd and the 
horse that wouldn’t go along. It was that really 
that made me late getting home. You see, 


Auntie, the poor thing was frightened; they were 


all shouting at him and pulling the reins, and he 
went on a little way and then stopped again. So 
I know what father always does to a jibber; he 
says you want to make him think of something 
else, as a horse can only think of one thing at a 
time. And I said to the man who seemed to be 
his master, ‘I know how to get him along; may 
I try for you? I am used to horses, as I live in 
the country.’ He wasn’t very polite, Auntie, and — 
he laughed—I suppose he thought I just was 
only a boy—but another man said, ‘Let the kid 
try; we can’t do anything.’ Then I did what 
father does: I patted his neck and talked to him 
till he left off trembling, and then I said, ‘Now, 
old man, let me look at your shoe,’ and I held 
it up and made him think there was something 
wrong—though there wasn’t, you know; and I 
tapped his shoe with a stone, and I expect he 
began wondering what it was all about, and he 
forgot the men and the reason he wouldn’t go 
for them, and after a few minutes, when I put his 
foot on the ground and said, ‘Gee up!’ he was all 
right; and the people said, ‘Well, I never!’ . 
Wasn’t it fun?” 

“Well, Tony, I think it was very dangerous for 
a little boy like you to interfere with a big horse; 
he might have kicked you, and I really don’t 
think your father would like it. But you will be 
late to school this time, and no mistake, if you 
don’t run all the way. This is really dreadful.” 

And poor Aunt Kitty was left in a brown study. 
Her nephew puzzled her very much, and when 
Mr. Bishop came home soon after, she told him of 
the boy’s strange doings, which he called a’ven- 
tures. 

“Don’t you worry, wife,’ said Mr Bishop; 
“that boy is all right. J like his spirit—the 
spirit he does everything in. I have learnt a 
good many things about Tony in these three 
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weeks, and one is that he is always doing kind 
things for someone, and he does them with real 
pleasure. He finds it ‘such fun’ to be kind, and 
never does it because he thinks that he ought to 
do it, although it may be a trouble. What a 
beautiful world it would be if more of us could 
see things as Tony does!”’ 

And Aunt Kitty knew in her heart that he 
was right —J. W. in The Little Animals’ Friend. 
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In the glow of their youth they have come and they pass 
With the flare of the steel and the blare of the brass; 

And the brave little dog, with a brisk little wag 

To his stump of a tail, trots along by the flag 

At his post in the ranks like the rest of the corps, 

For the brave little dog is away to the war. 


“They will go! They will go!” throbs a drum as it nears; 
There’s the fall of a wall in the roar of our cheers, 

But the brave little dog is as gay as a lark 

There is joy, there is heart in his brave Jittle bark 

As he gambols behind or he frolics before, 

For the brave little dog is away to the war. 


He’s away to the war. There’ll be need for him there— 
For the staunch little tyke that’s the foe of despair; 

And there’s none that’s so old in the world, or so wise, 
But may find a new faith in the depth of his eyes, 

And his tongue is a balm to the heart that is sore; 

So the brave little dog is away to the war. 


May the powers be good to the glad little elf, 
Who is first for his friends and is last for himself; 
May there still be a bone for the hungry to find, 
And a pat on the head from a hand that is kind; 
May the heaven of men keep a wide-open door 
For the brave little dog that’s away to the war. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN in Life. 


Merciful Dogs of War. 


During the war the value of dogs has greatly 
increased because of their use on the battlefield. 

Each dog carries a first aid package strapped 
around his back or neck, and knows that when a 
wounded man is found, he may take the package. 

Untrained dogs are not wanted at the front 
any more than untrained civilians. They are 
useless. | 

The dogs are trained to carry letters from post 
to post, and learn to distinguish the various posts 
by name. 

A French officer says that one night while he 
was on watch as a private in one of the front 
trenches, every dog became suddenly uneasy, 
and greatly excited. The soldiers knew their 
army dogs and believed in them so they tele- 


phoned to the main entrenchments for support. 
About. twenty-five minutes after the reenforce- 
ments arrived, a German attack was made from 
the opposite trenches but was turned back be- 
cause of the numbers that answered the telephone 
call. 

Another story is told of a French dog named 
Prusco who alone saved the lives of more than a 
hundred men who were too weak to make their 
location known. If it had not been for Prusco 
these men would have been left to die on the 
field. 

At another time a French regiment advancing 
against the Germans were forced to retreat leav- 
ing many wounded on the field. Three French- 
men, who were shot, were slowly dragging them- 
selves toward a depression so as to avoid the 
fire of rifles and machine guns. Prusco saw 
them and bounded to the side of one who caught 
him by the collar and was quickly dragged to 
shelter. Then the dog returned and brought the 
other two along in the same way. This ac- 
complished, he waited until the wounded men 
supplied themselves with the first aid from the 
package on his back, and then hastened off to 
render other aid where it was needed. 

In the Belgian army, dogs have largely dis- 
placed horses for the rushing of machine guns 
from one location to another. They can be 
kept waiting in the trenches safe from hostile 
bullets which is impossible with larger animals. 

Until lately, carrying ammunition to the 
firing line, has been accomplished by crouching 
men slowly creeping along. To-day, in Russia, 
that duty has been undertaken by dogs, and 
their quickness has kept the men well supplied 
from the ammunition wagons which are always 
likely to be far in the rear of advancing files. 

So these merciful dogs of war have many of 
them won reputation for distinguished service, 
and have even in some cases been decorated with 
the same medals as their masters—FRANcES M. 
CLARK. 


What Next? 


After all their valuable service to mankind on 
the battlefield these Red Cross dogs may finish 
their lives in the “medical research laboratory”’ 
which the Red Cross has established, or is about 
to establish, in France. 
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A doctor who is one of the head officials at the 
the Red Cross headquarters in Washington, 
when remonstrated with for using money given 
for deeds of mercy, to inflict great suffering on 
what we call the “lower animals” said, ‘I do 
not think dogs will be used, only monkeys and 
guinea pigs’’;—but when the noble dogs on the 
battlefield are wounded, or break down under 
the strain of their work, who will ensure them a 
painless death with a Red Cross Laboratory 
close at hand looking for “material’’ to ex- 
periment on? Who will protect them from being 
the victims of men who believe that any painful, 
agonizing experiment may be performed on 
dogs or other animals “in the interests of 
science’’? 

Shall we who believe that ‘One all-extend- 
ing, all-preserving Soul connects each being, 
greatest with the least,’’—that we are all God’s 
creatures, the work of His hands, and that we 
have no moral right to inflict torture on these 
our fellow creatures,—shall we not lift up a 
voice, however weak it may be, in _ protest 
against the Red Cross doing such work as this— 
the Red Cross which we looked up to and believed 
to be a symbol of the cross of Christ, all merciful 
and loving to all creatures? Shall it support a 
“research laboratory’? where animals will be 
experimented on, and so bring a stain on its 
otherwise beneficent work? 

How can we appeal to this great and powerful 
organization that can raise millions of dollars in 
a few months when it sends out its call? 

If we say that by this movement they will lose 
thousands of members (which I am sure is true), 
that will scarcely affect them since the majority 
of men and women will not trouble themselves 
about the suffering of dogs, monkeys or guinea 
pigs, and will uphold the Red Cross in anything 
it does. 

Shall we appeal to them on the ground of 
humanity? But they reply it 7s humanity to 
human beings to use the lower animals for ex- 
periments, and so increase our knowledge of the 
human frame and what and how much it is cap- 
able of enduring. 

Shall we remind them that such experiments 
are going on all the time, and have been going on 
for years, and it not necessary for the Red Cross 
to take up a work that many people, even some 


BOBBY. 


Dog taken two years ago from League. 


surgeons and physicians believe to be altogether 
unnecessary? They reply that doctors, some of 
whose names by the way are known as noted and 
especially cruel vivisectors, have asked them to 
do it. , 

What then shall we, the minority, base our 
plea on? 

We ask for right dealing. Hundreds, I 
think I might safely say thousands, of Red Cross 
members who gave their money believing it 
would be spent only in deeds of kindness now 
protest, as members of the Red Cross, against 
such use of their money; and they have a right 
to be heard. 

If those who control the work of the Red Cross 
are just and fair-minded men, this last plea 
ought to be sufficient, and the “‘medical research 
laboratory’’ be given up in consideration of the 
feeling that so many Red Cross members have 
against it. A convalescent home for soldiers 
who are dismissed from the hospital yet not able 
to go to their homes might be substituted and 
would be in keeping with their work. Then 
would this stain on the Red Cross be removed, 
and new members in numbers untold would 
joyfully enter into its work.—A. H. 8. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The number of animals received during De- 
_cember by the Animal Rescue League were 309 
dogs of which 86 were placed in homes and 12 
restored to owners; 1,400 cats of which 54 were 
placed in homes; 95 horses unfit for work were 
taken from their owners or sales stables or from 
auction rooms and destroyed; 17 horses were 
eared for at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. 


Appreciation of Red Star Work. 


Letter from E. A. Dowd, Veterinarian 101 
F. A., France, to Dr. Frank Sullivan, Veteri- 
narian of the Animal Rescue League, dated 
December 15: 

DeEaR Doctor: 

It may be of interest to both you and Mr. 
Huntington Smith to know that the medicines 
were of a vast help to this regiment in France, 
more particularly while I was at Re-mount 
- Stations. The horses on ship had the 
best possible care, stood the trip wonderfully 
well, and landed in splendid shape.—Most 
sincerely yours, E. A. Dowd. 


Have You Put the Cat Out for the Night? Then 
Don’t. 


Says Lee S. Crandall, in Pets (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York): The practice of turning the 
cat out of doors at night is as cruel as it is un- 
necessary. No animal is fonder of warmth and 
eomfort, and the pet’s happiness certainly is 
not increased by a night spent outside in cold 
and dampness. 

If as much energy were exhausted in keeping 
the cat indoors as too often is expended in put- 
ting her out, how great would be the boon to 
human nerves and unfortunate wild things! 
All felines are normally nocturnal, and it is at 
night, if ever, that a curb on their activities is 
needed. 


This is a good time to subscribe for Our Four- 
FOOTED FRreNDs. Send fifty cents for a year’s 
subscription, beginning with January number, 
and we will send copies of the last two papers. 


Comforts for Soldiers. 


There continues to go out from the Animal 
Rescue League an almost steady stream of 
comforts for soldiers, thanks to the generous 
givers of wool, and busy knitters who gladly do 
the work. We have sent a number of cases and 
parcels to Mrs. Florence Suckling, wife of Captain 
Suckling of Romsey, England. Captain and 
Mrs. Suckling have long been active humane 
workers and their names are well known for 
miles around their beautiful home in connection 
with kind deeds for human beings and for our 
fourfooted friends. 

It has been a great help to be able to send 
knitted articles and money to Mrs. Suckling 
knowing that everything we send is well and 
wisely bestowed. Through her, many letters 
have been sent me from soldiers to whom she 
has given articles sent from the League and 
we regret we cannot give more space to these 
interesting communications. 

Those who have given such ready help in the 
Animal Rescue League’s work for the soldiers 
will be interested in the following letters: 


HicgHwoop, Romsry, HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
Dear Mrs. SMITH: 

I have now disposed of all the contents of your 
boxes and I want to be sure that you get acknowl- 
edgement of your beautiful woolies. I have sent 
as follows: 

Bandages for wounded horses to the front, 
via R. S. P. C. A., also bandages for horses to 
Army Vet. Hospital, Winchester, and surgical 
sponges for horses to same. 

Socks, comforters, mitts, caps, sweaters to 
General Clarke, Rifle Brigade and to Major 
Birch Regnardson at the front. 

Hospital socks to Military Hospital, Winches- 
ter, and hospital tents in Exeter. 

Sweaters and caps to No. 2 Military Hospital 
Tents (convalescent cases), much appreciated. 

Socks to General Evans at the front; socks and 
comforters to Colonel Hegnman at the front, 
and various parcels to individual soldiers. All 
arrived safely. 


The Boston Branch of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief has 426 members. Its head- 
quarters are at the Animal Rescue League where 
information concerning it will gladly be given. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


This patriotic book by Edward Everett Hale is no less useful to-day than it was 
in the darkest days of our Civil War. As Doctor Hale says in the introduction, “The 
Lord God of nations has called our country into existence, and has placed it here with 
certain duties in defence of the civilization of the world. . . . Any man is without a 
country who, by his sneers, or by looking backward, or by revealing his country’s secrets 
to her enemy, checks for one hour the movements which lead to peace among the 
nations of the world, or weakens the arm of the nation in her determination to secure 
justice between man and man.” 


OTHER PATRIOTIC BOOKS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Coe’s Heroes of Everyday Life 

Dawson’s The Boys and Girls of Garden City 

Ewing’s Jackanapes and Other Stories (Just Published) 
Faris’s Makers of Our History (Just Published) 
Montgomery’s Heroic Ballads 


15 Ashburton Place 


Boston 


GINN AND COMPANY 


"MEAT FIBRINE" 
for DOGs 


Its Value During Cold Weather 


Colder weather means keener appetite! 
Therefore more food at this season is neces- 
sary and your interest in your dog’s welfare 
will lead you to give him a sustaining and 
strengthening diet. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


CONTAIN “MEAT FIBRINE” 


Therefore you are acting in your own and 
your dog’s best interests by insisting on 


SVR TAY Tas 


Write for samples and send stamp for Catalogue 


eee Ready For 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF SPRATT'S PATEN Telaigas 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On NEWARK, N. J. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


The 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 
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Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL. RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 


Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of “guests’’ wil! be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. ‘The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 
A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBurRY . 2 : : ; 69 RoxBurRy STREET 

Norts Enp . : ; . 89 Nort BENNET STREET 

SoutH Enp . ; ; . 109 NortTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : , A : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM . ‘ ; : ' .51 MARBLE STREET 

West Lynn . , : ; : 36 STICKNEY STREET 
Population of cities and towns served ; ; : : : 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917; . : d ; ; : : ; 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors . ; ; : : , ; 8,899 
Copies of humane literature distributed . ; : : ; 66,585 
Visitors received : : : : , : : : 3 30,000 


-THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND > are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1917 ; : : , 4 ‘ F . 21,096 
Number of animals collected . 4 : ; : : . Ket ST D4 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated . ; 4 : ; ; : ; : ; 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 ‘ : : ’ f 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 : : : ; 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 _—.. : , ; : : : 649 
Number of horses given vacations ; ; é : c : : 52 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 
238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


